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in missionary work for a little child. Have you such a roll of honor in your 
church? Often the mothers may be interested in this way. Get the names of 
all the babies—too young to belong to a band—and the mothers pledge to give 
a specified amount, each in her baby’s name. Such sums could appropriately be 
sent to the treasurer for the purpose of helping support little ones in Sinclair 
Orphanage. The cradle roll often results in mothers’ meetings, where ways and 
means of interesting children in all that is best are discussed, and the influence is 
thus twofold. . . . The New England secretary of children’s work is now Mrs. 
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C. Edith Chase, Concord, N. H., to whom reports of such work should be sent. 
Mrs. Chase loves the children, and has been the inspiration of missionary sand- 
map work among them. ... We would again call the attention of junior 
superintendents to the “ Junior Manual” by Amos R. Wells. Its 304 pages are 
packed with helps, and she who reads it carefully cannot fail to make meetings 
attractive to the little people. . . . Mrs. C. E. Schwarz, 74 Portland St., Provi- 
dence, is prepared to furnish at very small. expense responsive readings, songs, 
poems, exercises, or leaflets on different phases of work. Do not fail to write to 
her if you are in need of something new for your missionary meeting. . . . The 
golden anniversary of our mother society was celebrated last October; next 
month it will be fitting to observe the silver anniversary of our present Woman’s 
Missionary Society. The June number of the HELPER will contain a very inter- 
esting and concise history of the organization from the beginning, a more nearly 
complete record than has ever before been printed. Other appropriate matter 
will appear. All who will desire extra copies should inform the publishing agent, 
Mrs. E. H. Andrews, Providence, R.I., at an early date. . . This is thank-offering 
month and our treasurer suggests that we make our meeting a practical si/ver 
service in recognition of twenty: five fruitful years. . . . An early number of the 
HELPER will contain a portrait and sketch of Miss Butts, who has endeared herself 
to many audiences and individuals during her recent home travels. Miss Butts 
is now in the west. . . . Miss Shirley Smith writes, “I am just as busy as ever, 
but happy.” She has completed her second course in dissection, in which she 
took such high rank that she was excused from the final examination. There 
has been cause for missionary enthusiasm at Ann Arbor during the past winter, 
with speakers from China, Japan, Africa, and the returning wave from the great 
Student Volunteer Convention. . . . Seven young women graduated in March 
from the cooking class of ’98, domestic science department, Storer college. . . . 
Money has already come to the treasury for Storer as a result of the Harper’s 
Ferry number of the HELPER. The treasurer hopes that there is more to follow. 


. .. The Augusta, Me., auxiliary recently held a delightful “ Harper’s Ferry ” 
meeting in the vestry. Photographs of places and people were exhibited, appro- 
priate papers read, including one on “ Romantic Harper’s Ferry,” and a special 
letter from Prof. Brackett. A very attractive feature of the program was the 
singing of plantation melodies by a chorus of juveniles. . . . The following notice 
will especially interest our missionaries now at home: The fifteenth annual 
meeting of the International Missionary Union will be held in Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June &14, 1898. All foreign missionaries, whether retired or in active 
service, are eligible to membership and entitled to free entertainment. Other 
persons wishing to attend can secure board at the Sanitarium or in the village at 
low rates. For further information address Mrs. C. C. Thayer, Clifton Springs, 
N.Y. 
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ALEXANDER MACKAY, UGANDA’S ENGINEER. 


BY JESSIE WATERMAN, 


CROssED by the equator, 
and lying chiefly below it in 
longitude 31 to 35 degrees, is 
located Victoria Nyanza, 
largest and mast famous of 
Africa’s many beautiful lakes. 
Its existence was practically 
unknown to the civilized world 
until 1855, when Dr. Krapf, 

=) Pioneer missionary of east 

. Africa, sent home a map of 

the lake, put together from 

details given him by traders 

_ from the interior. This ex- 

cited great interest and curi- 

osity, and was the cause of the 

expedition of Burton and 

Speke in 1857. These travel- 

ers discovered, instead of one 

ALEXANDER M. ‘MACKAY. monster sea as represented by 

Krapf’s map, two large lakes, to the upper of which was given its present name, 
Victoria Nyanza. 

Lying along the northwestern shore of this vast inland sea is Uganda, one of 
the most remarkable countries of the “ Dark Continent.’ The strong, settled 
government, the intelligence and civilization of the people, together with the 
beauty and fertility of the country, made a very favorable impression on those 
who visited it. But below all the superficial show of excellence there existed a 
depth of evil and wretchedness hardly to be surpassed anywhere. Slavery with 
all its horrors was the established trade of the country. 

In 1875 occurred Stanley’s memorable visit to Mtesa, king of Uganda. 
While at this court the great explorer presented the claims of Christianity with 
such success that the king determined to observe the Christian as well as the 
Moslem Sabbath, and had the “ Ten Commandments,” the “‘ Golden Rule,” the 
“ Lord’s Prayer,” and “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” written for him 
in Arabic on a board. Mtesa further desired to have Christian teachers sent 
out to him. Stanley’s letter conveying this request was published in November, 
1875, and at once attracted the attention of the Church Missionary Society of 
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England. A few days later their secretary received from an unknown source a 
letter placing £5,000 at their disposal as scon as they were prepared to organize 
a mission to the Victoria Nyanza. Other gifts followed until £24,000 was at 
their command. But where were the men for so bold an undertaking? Who 
would answer the call? 

One bitterly cold night shortly before Christmas, 1875, a young man sat in 
his cozy room in Berlin, deeply absorbed in Stanley’s “ How I Found Living- 
stone.” Hour after hour passed by, but not until he had read the last word did 
he lay the book aside. As he did so his eyes fell on the words, “ Henry Wright, 
Honorable Secretary Church Missionary Society,” in an old copy of the Edin- 
burgh Daily Review. His curiosity was aroused, and on examination he found 
the above signature signed to an appeal for men to go out as pioneer missionaries 
to Uganda. Then and there, although it was after midnight, this sturdy Scotch 
youth replied to Mr. Wright’s letter, offering his services to the expedition. After 
some correspondence and an interview in ‘London he was accepted “ for the 
Lord’s work . . . on the Victoria Nyanza.” Thus did Alexander Mackay, “ the 
best missionary since Livingstone,” hear and accept his call to a foreign field. 
Was it a decision made in the enthusiasm of youth because under the magic 
influence of the great explorer’s book? Let the facts of his early life answer the 
question. 

Mackay’s father was a Free Church minister in the little mountain village of 
Rhynie, and it was there that Alexander was born in 1849. When his nurse, 
“old Annie,” first presented him to his father, saying, “ I’ve brocht ye a present, 
sir,” the good parson was so absorbed in studying a map of Africa as not to 
notice her remark, but discoursed to her at length on the condition and probable 
future of the then almost unknown land. “The gospel banner will yet be 
planted in the very heart of this continent, although not likely in your day nor 
mine, Annie,” concluded he. ‘“ But it may be in your son’s, sir!” rejoined the 
old woman. ‘“ And wha will say he’ll nae hae a han’ in it!” 

Mackay as a child was full of questions, and was never satisfied until he 
understood the reason of everything. When only three yeafs old he took great 
interest in the building of a new church close by the manse. His beauty and 
extraordinary gentleness, together with his wonderful aptitude for picking up all 
kinds of handicraft, won his favor with the workmen. His invariable reply to 
their question, “ Weel, laddie, gaen to gie us a sermon the day?” was “ Please 
give me a trowel, can preach and build same time!” He was never sent to 
school until the age of fourteen, but enjoyed the instructions of his father, who 
desired above all things that he should be a scholar and a minister. When nine 
years old, on being asked what book he would like brought him from Edinburgh, 
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he greatly disgusted his father by saying, “‘ Well, father, I think at this stage I 
ought to have a printing-press.’’ His father’s reply, “‘ My dear boy, the desire of 
my heart is to see you a preacher of the glorious gospel ; and here you talk about 
wasting your time with a printing: press,” was met with the rejoinder, “ But, father, 
Martin Luther says that ‘ printing is the latest and greatest gift by which God 
enables us to advance the things of the gospel.’”” The father bought the press 
and the Messrs. Blackwood supplied a large and varied assortment of types. 
Little did the donors or any one else think then that the final destination of their 
gift would be the shores of the sunlit Nyanza. 

There is no doubt whatever that the influence which biased the mind of 
Alexander Mackay towards missionary enterprise was the gracious example of 
_his devoted mother. After the Sunday-evening lesson from the Bible and the 
catechism, if these were well learned, the boy was rewarded with a missionary 
story. Entertaining books on missions were scarce in those days, but she always 
managed to glean something fresh to arouse his interest in what she considered 
a great and noble work. This interest he always retained, though it was not 
until in his twenties that he decided to become a missionary himself. When 
about twelve years ot age he said to his father, “ Well, I like to hear about mis- 
sionaries, but I have no inclination that way ; and while on the subject, father, I 
must tell you that I have a growing distaste for the ministry also. I should like 
to understand thoroughly the construction of machinery and the principles of 
projections.” This seemed an impossibility on account of the expense involved ; 
but the removal of the family to Edinburgh after his mother’s death gave him 
the coveted opportunity. For six years he applied himself to his studies with 
persistent industry ; the first two were spent in the Church Training College for 
teachers, four in studying engineering and its related sciences in the university, 
and practical engineering at the works of a large firm in the city. During this 
time he taught three hours a day, by which he earned sufficient money for his 
class fees and personal expenses. While in Edinburgh he was greatly influenced 
by the pastoral care and wise teaching of Dr. Horatius Bonar. In 1873 he 
went to Berlin to master the German language and fully to qualify himself as an 
engineer. 

Soon after reaching Berlin, even before he had made any Christian acquaint- 
ances, an account of mission work in Madagascar was put into his hands. This 
appeal and the remembrance of his mother’s injunction, “ If the call comes to 
you take care you do not neglect it,” kept coming up before him, until at last the 
claims of a heathen world took such possession of him that he described it as a 
new conversion. Soon after his decision to become an engineer-missionary, 
occurred the events that led him to the African field. 
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Mackay with seven other missionaries reached Zanzibar in the summer of 
1876. As soon as porters could be called the caravan to the interior was or- 
ganized. Mackay’s division alone consisted of over two hundred half-savage 
pagazt, the control of whom was no easy matter. About two hundred miles from 
the coast the first mission station was established and left in charge of one of 
their party. Mackay fell ill and was obliged to return to the coast, but in a short 
time he recovered his health and at once began the construction of a road from 
the coast to the first mission station—no light task to accomplish with only native 
laborers utterly ignorant of such work. But the road was completed in one 
hundred days, and was the admiration and wonder of the natives. . 

Meanwhile the other four travelers, after being robbed, deserted, and de- 
layed, had reached the southern shore of the lake early in 1877. Upon invitation 
of Mtesa, king of Uganda, who sent letters for them “ to come quickly,” two of 
them crossed the lake and visited his court. The king received them kindly and 
asked if they had brought “the Book,” showing much pleasure when they 
assured him they had. Land was assigned the missionaries, a house built for them, 
and a service started at the palace every Sunday. The king began to learn the 
English alphabet, and expressed a desire that his people should learn to read 
and write. He also showed a remarkable readiness to receive religious instruction. 

Upon Mackay’s arrival two workshops sprang up on the mission premises, 
much to the astonishment of the idle Baganda. Mackay writes, “I was very 
busy building, digging, trench-making, road-leveling, planting, printing, dis- 
pensing, teaching, translating, making a vocabulary, learning the language, 
washing, ironing, brick-making, candle-making, and a host of other light and 
trifling tasks.” Pupils flocked about him eager for instruction. But hindrances 
were not lacking. The Arabs, who were Mohammedans, were the sworn enemies 
of the missionaries on account of their influence against the slave trade. Romish 
priests also worked against them, telling the king Mackay’s religion was false and 
theirs the true. The king himself was capricious, so the missionaries were fre- 
quently prohibited from teaching on penalty of their lives. During these intervals 
they diligently ran the printing-press, determined if driven out to at least leave 
the good seed. But Mackay mechanical skill established him in the king’s favor, 
and during Mtesa’s life the mission was prosperous. After five years of seed- 
sowing they reaped an abundant harvest and baptized many converts, some of 
whom become martyrs to their religion. 

Upon Mtesa’s death his son Mwanga came to the throne, and thereupon 
ensued a time of persecution and bloodshed. Bishop Hannington with all his 
men was foully murdered while on his way to join the mission ; native Christians 
were butchered ; Mackay’s pupils fled for their lives, and the missionaries them- 


° 
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selves were threatened. Many touching incidents of the devotion of the pupils to 
their teachers are told. Many came by night requesting baptism, even knowing that 
if detected death would be the penalty. In such conditions Mackay worked on 
until 1887, when the influence of the Arabs so aroused the king’s hostility that 
it was deemed for the interest of the mission that he should leave the country. 
A period of prosperity followed in which the Christians grew and multiplied ; but 
a second uprising of the Mohammedans drove out all the missionaries and de- 
stroyed the station. Not until after Mackay’s death was Uganda re-entered by 
Christian heralds of the cross. 

Mackay and the other exiled missionaries took up their station at Usambiro, 
on the southern shore of the lake. The Arabs failed in expelling them from this 
section, and here through uncertainty and danger, through evil report and good 
report, Mackay worked on unweariedly. Translating the gospels, teaching the 
converts, boat-building especially, and printing sheets to be used in Uganda 
when missionaries should again return thither, more than occupied his time. A 
severe attack of fever, caught probably in the draughty shed where he worked at 
his steamer, resulted in his death Feb. 8, 1890. One who knew him best says, 
“Quiet he was, and strong and patient and resolute and brave; one on whom 


you might depend. He endured fourteen years of Africa, fourteen years of the 
contradictions of men, black and white, fourteen years of dangers, fevers, sorrow, 
disappointments, and in all and through all he was steadfast, unmovable ; a true 
missionary, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

New Hampton, N. #. 


——— ee 
PICTURES OF LIFE IN INDIA. 


TIl. 
AMONG THE CHILDREN. 


BY HELEN M. PHILLIPS, 

‘© MissE BaBa?. Why, she likes every one of us.” I caught the remark as 
I passed a group of chattering children, aud the tone of confidence in which the 
words were spoken was like a poultice to my tired feelings. 

They had seemed so slow to believe in me, so reluctant to lend themselves 
to any enterprise of mine, apparently fearing I had some selfish end to gain. 

The speaker was Sara (‘‘ Star’”’) the brightest and blackest little girl in the 
school, a business-like little body and never at a loss for something to say. 
Whether in school leading her class in arithmetic, in Sunday school telling more 
about Moses and David than any of the big boys, or on the playground adminis- 
tering in turn sweetmeats and chastisement to her baby brother — everywhere 
efficient and supremely self-satisfied. 
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At school and in church she dresses very properly in waist and sardie. At 
home helping her mother her good clothes are carefully laid aside, and she wears 
—well—call it a hand towel, it is about that size—fastened about her loins. 
That’s all. 

When I chance to meet her on the way to the village well in this costume 
she gives me a patronizing “‘ Namaskara.”” Words are superfluous. Her expres- 
sion says distinctly, “ I understand perfectly you do not approve of this light 
attire, but there are matters in which not even missionaries are safe guides. One 
must reserve the right of private judgment.” 

But whether at school or at home her heavy silken black hair is her pride, 
and in her working costume my little maiden looks comically demure. Plump 
cheeks and laughing eyes of nine; hair properly parted, smoothed over her fore- 
head, braided, pinned up in womanly fashion fit for forty and the drawing-room. 

She was at work in the sewing-class when the overland mail came in this 
week. It brought the photo of a dear little namesake in America. Thinking to 
share a pleasure with the children I showed them the picture. While the others 
were admiring the sweet childish face in its halo of curls, little Miss Self-satisfac- 
tion gave the picture one critical glance and commented, “ She has not combed 
her hair.” 

She has been a study for months. If I only could touch that child’s selfish 
little heart and make her realize that in something she is found wanting. At the 
Junior C. E. several of the little girls had prayed, and I turned questioningly to 
her. ‘It’s the boys’ turn now,” and down she bobbed her head to avoid my 
look and by her devout attitude encourage them to the performance of their duty. 

I had said much to them about helping the sick, and at last called for 
volunteers. A mother in the village was very ill. Her nursing babe I had taken 
home to care for temporarily, but, relieved of this burden even, the eldest 
daughter was obliged to stay from school to fill the mother’s place in the house- 
hold. Sunday morning I asked for volunteers. Who would bring the water 
and scour the brass dishes? The list for the week, two volunteers for each day, 
was soon completed, but Sara’s name was not on it. She knew her own interests 
too well to be drawn into such a scheme. 

Months—yes, two years ago, in discussing the tobacco question, she assured 
me she could not give up the habit, and evidently her opinion of me was nune 
the better from the fact that I urged it. In the Bible lesson this week we had 
a serious talk of this and other matters. 

“T’ll give up tobacco,” she said decidedly. The next day after school I 
called the class. ‘“ Do you remember our talk yesterday?’’ Always the first to 
answer she replied, “ "Twas all about our grandmas and tobacco.”’ 
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“‘ Well, how has it been? Have you been good to grandma?” Her head 
fell. For once she had no reply. It was so easy to be unkind to a poor deaf 
old woman who did little but scold and keep in other people’s way. 

“ Surely, you’ll try, Sara. Run home, and when your mother gives you your 
dinner, if there’s not fish enough for all, you just say, ‘ Never mind, grandma ; I'll 
eat salt with my rice and you shall have my share.’ Grandma is not used to 
such kindness, and she’ll be melted at once.” 

“‘ And the tobacco?” 

“ T’ve given it up.” 

This very decidedly, and, after a pause, ‘“‘ Sometimes it seems as if I can’t 
help it—I mus¢ have some.” Another pause, and “ Just once I took a little.” 

Dear little slave! Iam so thankful you have discovered your bondage at 
last and realize that it is galling. ‘‘ And what do you think about it? Have you 
set out to win, or to be beaten? ” 

“‘ Sara be beaten?” she said to herself. To me, “ No, /’7 win.” 

Santipore, India. 





<> 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
ARRANGED BY N. W. W. 

1. Organ voluntary. 

2. Processional song, “ Marching to Glory,” No. 214, “ Good News in 
Song.” (Children begin to sing in the vestibule, marching into church and 
down the aisle still singing. At close of song they take their places in the front 
pews.) 

3. Responsive reading : : 

Leader. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

Response.—It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 

Leader.—That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth. 

Response.—That our daughters may be as corner-stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace. 

Leader.—I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong. 

Response.—The glory of young men is their strength. 

Leader.—I write unto you, little children, because ye have known 
the Father. 

Response.—And Jesus called a little child unto him and set him in 
the midst, and said, Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.— Selected. 

4. Prayer for the children. 
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5. Singing, “ Little Ones Come ” (Songs of Rejoicing,” page 21). 

6. Ten-minute illustrated talk by pastor. 

7. Offering for the children’s missionary, Miss Barnes, collected by two 
boys and two girls. 

8. Singing, “Take My Life ” (first, third, and last stanzas). 

9g. Reading, “ Among the Children of India ” (see article by Helen M. 
Phillips in this magazine). 

10. Exercise, ‘‘ Little Christian Soldiers.” The junior superintendent comes 
to platform, followed by the band led by one member who carries a white banner 
on which is inscribed, “ We Will Battle for the Right.” The superintendent 
recites the following poem, addressing first the audience, then the juniors : 


Behold the children gathering 
Beneath a flag of white, 

Upon its folds the legend, 
“We'll battle for the right.” 

It stirs my heart like music 
Heard in the battle’s din 

To see these brave young heroes — 
God help them all to win! 


You have a fight before you Yours may not be the mission 
That may be fierce and long; That wins a lofty name; 
Do not forget, my heroes, They may not call you heroes, 
The enemy is strong. Nor wreathe your brows with fame; 
And this one thing remember, But there’s no nobler hero 
In the conflict’s heat and din; In any battle’s van 
For right you have enlisted, Than he who’s true and steadfast, 
And some day right will win. And does the best he can. 
—E£. £. Rexford, 


The superintendent now calls for the ‘‘ Bible Sword Drill,” and one by one 
as she asks for a sword from the armory—such as the sword of preparation, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God”; the sword of warning, Gal. 5: 7; the 
sword of strength, 1 Thess. 5:17; Matt. 7: 7; the Damascus blade, John 3: 
16, etc.—the boys step forward and repeat the text assigned them. The exer- 
cise closes as the children march from the platform, led by the standard bearer, 
singing first and last stanzas of “‘ Onward, Christian Soldier.” 

11. Brief Children’s Day exercise. (See June, ’97, HELPER, page 189.) 


12. Closing hymn: 
[Tune, ‘‘ We’re Going Home To-morrow.’’] 


A song of love 
To thee above 
We offer at this closing, 
And as we go, 
Lord, may we know 
In whom we are reposing. 
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CHO.—We trust in thee, we trust in thee, 
Though many sins oppress us; 
We trust in thee, we trust in thee, 

To ever guide and bless us. —Little Workers. 


FOOTNOTE.—If the suggested songs are not available, appropriate ones will be found in a leaflet 
entitled ‘‘ Onward in His Name,” which can be obtained at 15 cents per dozen of Mrs. C. E. Schwarz, 


74 Portland St., Providence, R. I. 
——— -me =. 


WAYS OF INTERESTING CHILDREN IN MISSIONARY WORK. 

By way of introduction to our subject let me tell you of a scene of which I 
was a witness a few years ago in the rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions in 
Boston. A mother came in with her two little children—a girl of five and a boy 
of six years, perhaps. They emptied their tiny purses into the hand of the 
treasurer, watching with eager eyes while the amount of their offering was re- 
corded in her great book. Then the mother led them to the room above. There 
the missionary curiosities were kept; there were native costumes, weapons of 
war, “idol gods” (as the children called them) by the score, birds of rare 
plumage, models of missionary homes and heathen kraals, tiny shoes some 
Chinese belles had worn, and canoes in which wild expeditions had sailed the 
seas. 

As I listened to their questions and answers, noted their eager interest and 
her sympathy and patience, I felt sure those children would never know where 
they began to be interested in missionary work. 

So my first thought to-day is the very old one that to beget an interest in 
missions we must begin as near the cradle as possible; and, mothers, grand- 
mothers, sisters, all who have to do with life in its beginnings, I believe we can 
begin a great deal nearer the cradle than we think! We lay our little ones in 
bed for the night, and tell them again and again of 

“ The little Lord Jesus asleep in the hay.” 
We teach them to pray as Luther taught his babies two hundred years ago and 


more: 
“TI love thee, Lord Jesus; look down from the sky, 


And stay by my bed, watching my lullaby.” 
Then as they beg for just one more kiss, just one more story, a golden oppor- 
tunity is ours. 

We can tell them from time to time of the little children in India, China, 
France, in the distant parts of our own land, who are as dear to the Lord Jesus 
as they, over whose beds he bends just as lovingly as over theirs, but who do not 
know him—whose parents even do not know him. 

We would not shadow these young lives, especially at the twilight hour, by 
detail of sorrow or pain which they cannot alleviate ; but we may tell of the 
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brave and luving ones who have gone to live among these children, teaching 
them, clothing them, nursing them, ministering to them, just as the Lord Jesus 
himself would do were he here. How easy then to suggest to the little heart 
already responsive, ‘‘ Would you too not like to do something to help these little 
children?” And when the morrow comes the ways are countless which love can 
devise to set hands, feet, and heart at work. 

Are the children fond of adventures? Tell them of the Pitcairn Islanders, 
of John Paton and his wonderful life ; or of Livingstone, of his love for Africa 
and for her children, of the good faith he kept with the humblest of his followers, 
and the devotion with which they repaid him in death, guarding his sacred dust in 
ways that seem marvelous in the. telling, till it rested at length in the Abbey a 
nation thought honored by its presence! Or of the missionary vessels threading 
their way through dangerous coral reefs, carrying the gospel to dusky islanders, 
supplies of food, and the yearly mail to them who watch as they who watch for the 
morning. Or of the French Huguenots hiding in dens and caves to hold their 
simple service, counting life cheap, but love and loyalty to God dear. 

Do our older children love to read or to listen while others read? Select 
for them the freshest and most interesting information from missionary fields ; 
point out on maps where these fields lie; find pictures for them of nations and 
their costumes ; tell them of the products and customs in that far-off land ; take 
an imaginary journey thither. 

Have you a blackboard? A simple outline of one country at a time, with 
one place only indicated, and a story, a picture to make it seem real, will help 
more than you think. I knew of one mother whose last labor each Saturday 
night was to draw a picture and print a verse or hymn on the little home black- 
board that hung in a curtained recess at the foot of the stairs. I know too of 
little children whose eager feet were quick to reach that curtained recess when 
the first day of the week dawned, and whose earliest thoughts were suggested by 
the picture, verse, hymn, or simple story they found thereon. 

Do you ask where mothers shall find time for all this? The twilight hour is 
hers if she will; the long winter evenings can yield an hour or two; and Sunday 
afternoon is a rich time, when scrapbook, blocks, dissected map, pencil, or chalk, 
can each help to illustrate her book or story. The long summer afternoon where 
for an hour at least the tired child throws himself down on the grass or sofa for 
an enforced rest is hers also. No work basket need be so crowded that it cannot 
hide a book or a “ clipping,’ and surely no work is more important than that of 
holding high ideals before these impressible minds! But we are leavirg the 
hands and feet of our older children little to do, and that’s a pity ! 

Is it nutting season? After the trees have shaken down their generous 
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stores, and the harvest is measured out by hands grown brown by honest toil, 
whisper, “ Where are you going to put the missionary nuts? I'll buy them of 
you gladly, and your box will be so much the richer.” 

Is a rainy day on your hands? How fortunate! You were just wishing for 
a chance to set these nimble fingers making scrapbooks! One can cut, one can 
arrange, one can paste. Have they a taste for gardening? Can they be per- 
suaded to raise even one missionary squash, or a few hills of popcorn of the same 
variety? Missionary flowers have been known to bring a very good price in the 
market. 

Many of us have already tried the experiment of making a number of 
children investors of a penny or a nickel each. If our own investments only 
yielded such rich returns, there would be few of us deploring our inability to 
give generously into the treasury of the Lord ! 

But right here we shall meet the objection urged by many of our most con- 
scientious children, ‘‘ Must I give all 1 can earn or save to missions, or to the 
poor? May I not have a little for myself?” 

What better time to teach them two things—the real value of proportionate 
giving, that is, the setting aside of a definite portion of what they earn as they 
earn it for benevolent objects ; and, also, the perfect right they have to the fullest 
use and enjoyment of the remaining portion. 

If we would have our children generous givers we must not overdo the 
matter, nor let them imagine their simple tastes are all to be sacrificed for “ the 
heathen,” “the poor.” The child’s love for candy is as pure and natural as for 
a book, and his generous impulses will grow much more readily if we sympathize 
with him in his plans for his own gratification also when these plans are wise. 

We must train the children likewise to speak. sing, help in the countless 
ways our mission circles and other organizations suggest ; and to show an interest 
and enthusiasm ourselves in their plans and organization is our duty also. 

Little Mary’s lip trembled as she turned to say good-by to the mother who 
had dressed her so daintily for her afternoon mission circle. “ You never come 
yourself to see what we are doing. Some of the other mothers do.” Until that 
moment that mother had supposed her duty done when her daughter, suitably 
dressed and in a suitable frame of mind, was started for the monthly meeting. 
But now her eyes were opened, and a new duty stood revealed. The tempting 
needlework was laid aside, and, despite the heat, the mother hurried after her 
child, more than rewarded for her self-denial by the beaming eyes that met hers 
as she took her seat among the “ other mothers.” She learned, too, that after- 
noon how a little child’s quick sympathy and unselfishness could awaken in a 
mother’s heart an interest in objects for which before she had cared little. 
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It is a circle, you see, a circle complete. If we can awaken an interest in 
any unselfish work in the hearts of our children or scholars, their young enthusi- 
asm will kindle our duller minds, their quicker steps quicken ours; they will lead 
us whither we never thought to go. 

So many attractions open before our young people we must teach them 
early to choose wisely, to desire to possess that which shall endure. 


Would that we all had the wisdom of one mother whose young son loitered 
at her side lost in admiration of one of the stately houses in a large city. ‘ When 
I am a man, mother, and have money, may I spend it for just such a house?” 
“ Yes, my son,”’ was her answer, “if you do not wish to spend it for something 
better.””. The wisdom of her reply grows on me as I recall it. How much she 
left unsaid which her son’s mind working by itself wculd suggest! How much 
food for thought, for question, suggestion, resolution, her reply made possible ! 


This brings us face to face with the fact that so many of our young people 
do not yet realize that there is something better for which to labor, to plan, to 
dream, than their own comfort, pleasure, adornment, education, even! Why, 
only a few days ago a beautiful girl of seventeen asked in all seriousness, “‘ How 
can you bear to go to so many missionary meetings? Are they not all just 
alike?’’ I tried to tell her of the young widows in the east, only seventeen, her 
age, whose lives were one long scene of woe without the gospel of Christ ; of the 
girl babies thrown out on the hillside to die because they were girls; of the 
women in harems and zenanas, whose narrow lives only female missionaries could 
reach ; and just hinted that even missionary meetings were not dull nor all alike 
when we were planning how to help these. The expression of her face was a 
wonder as she answered a little doubtfully, ‘‘O, if you put it in that way!” A 
little light had entered her mind, but she could not fully understand, because, 
though never dreaming of it, her life had been one of receiving only, not of giving. 


But, while many of our young people have not yet awakened to the blessed- 
ness of working for others, countless numbers of them are already asking, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” and in their various lines of work are making 
life happier, sorrow and death easier to bear. 

“They are beautiful as angels,” whispered the dying lips of a poor woman 
as two young girls in our own little town bent over her, moistening her lips and 
whispering words of comfort. We knew them only as pretty girls, full of fun, 
ready always for a frolic; the dying woman knew them better than we, “ They 
are beautiful as angels!” } 

In the mountainous regions of Mexico, hundreds of feet above the sea level, 
in places seemingly inaccessible, are found caves, evidently once used as homes 
for women and children of the Aztec nation, when war made flight from the 
villages below necessary. In the mortar with which one of the caves was 
cemented, hundreds of years ago, is the print of a child’s hand, as fresh and clear 
cut as though the impression had been made yesterday. 

God give us wisdom and strength so to train our children and scholars that 
they may be not only as beautiful as angels, but that the influence of their lives, 
the touch of hand, head, and heart, may defy the hand of time itself and endure 
unto eternity !—Zife and Light. 
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THEY HEARD GLADLY. 
(Letter from Miss Coombs.) 
CHANDRA, INDIA, Jan. 18, 1898, 

I HAVE been wanting to get out into 
country work ever since getting home from 
yearly meeting, but the preparations for 
Christmas, along with so much accumu- 
lated work during our absence at yearly 
meeting seemed to make it impossible 
then ; and after Christmas was over,with our 
own Christian community and schools,there 
were the Hindu schools and their two hundred and fifty children and more who 
had been anticipating their annual treat, and it would not do to disappoint them, 
so again the getting ready for these, along with our special meetings after 
Christmas, filled that week full. 

But it was a compensation when all those children gathered on our school- 
house veranda, one school marching into the yard with flying banners, singing 
the praises of Jesus, led by their teacher, himself a former pupil in these same 
schools, and now a bold teacher of the truths of Christianity though not himself 
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an avowed Christian. When all these bright, eager ones were answering the 
questions put to them of what tbey had learned during the year of Christ’s birth, 
his work, his teachings, his death and resurrection, and what this all meant to us, 
my heart swelled with emotion and tears of joy were near to falling, for one could 
not but feel sure that the foundations of idolatry were being undermined, and 
that these children could never be what their fathers had been. 

Of these two hundred and fifty children about fifty were girls, and one of 
these girls’ schools sang very sweetly a hymn composed by one of our Christian 
young men especially for Christmas. Many of them also had committed to 
memory verses of Scripture, which they repeated. The most of these schools 
have Hindu teachers, but on Sundays several of our C. E. young men hold a 
Sabbath school with them, where the teachings of the week are explained and 
new teachings given, so Christian teaching is given in all of them, besides the 
superintendency given by myself. 

These exercises were held on New Year’s day, and then the next week was 
the week of prayer, and special meetings were continued in the church, but on 
the 6th a party of us, consisting of Miss Landes and myself, one preacher and 
two Bible school students and two Bible women, started off for evangelistic work 
in the country. We left at night and traveled on till morning with oug bullock 
carts, which gave us the opportunity of sleeping through the night. 

Our first stopping-place was a village where we have a school aided by the 
mission, and there we halted for the day. I examined the school, while the rest 
of the party went into the village. Three of the boys there had finished the 
catechism, and I gave them their prizes, and others were getting on very well. I 
had brought the school something of a treat, as our Midnapore schools had, and 
a crowd had gathered by the time this distribution had taken place, so there was 
a good opportunity for a “ preach ” and to distribute tracts. 

From there we went on to Palasbani, where there are three families of 
Christians and another school. Our helpers stopped here, but Miss Landes and 
I went on a mile farther to a government bungalow, where we found good 
accommodations. 

We had a good day Sunday with this little company of Christians in their 
little mud chapel, which would hold not more than thirty or forty people, and 
where we sat on the floor on mats or blankets or whatever could be provided, 
but which held just as true worshipers as the frescoed walls of the big churches 
at home. Our number was increased by members of two Christian families from 
across the fields and pastures two miles away, who were glad of this chance to 
get instruction and cheer, for they have no pastor at this little church, and de- 
pend on passing chances for outside help. 
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We worked in this community and surrounding villages for a week, and 
found large audiences and attentive hearers in nearly all the places we went. At 
one place we found the shopkeeper a young man who was formerly a pupil in 
one of our schools, and who gave us seats with great cordiality and showed his 
pleasure at our coming in various ways. At another place we found just one 
person who could read, and on inquiry learned he was from a village the other 
side of Midnapore, thirty miles away, where we have a school, and he said, “ Yes, 
I’ve heard about this in that school.” In another place we were surrounded by 
a crowd of attentive listeners when a Brahmin came along and was full of argu- 
ments in favor of the gods and idol worship, but the others tried to hush him, 
and said this we were telling them was reasonable and must be true. They are al- 
ways eager to hear us sing, and the hymns give us texts from which to teach them. 
We read from the word also extracts which seem best fitted for the occasion. 

Miss Landes, the Bible women, and I made one party, and the brethren 
another, and so we went to many places. In some they would say, “ We never 
heard this before,”’ in others some one or ones woyld say thev had heard or read. 
In some they would ask for some book that would tell them all about Jesus— 
his birth, his teachings, etc.—and we would be glad to be able to sell thema 
gospel for one pice. 

After we had been there a week—during which time Miss Landes and I had 
had invitations to all the Christian houses to breakfast or dinner, and had ac- 
cepted them all and eaten native fashion, sitting on the floor and having no 
knives or forks (though I would slip a spoon into my pocket), then we moved 
on to this place, which is thirteen miles from, Midnapore and where we have 
been four days. We find even wider opportunities here, and more listeners, 
more curiosity, more wonder expressed over the message we bring them. I was 
surprised, however, to be met with the argument from one gentleman that Anna 
Besant had embraced the Hindu faith and was preaching its truths. 

We do not go out in the evening, but last night a large company of the 
well-to-do men—babus, we call them—came to the bungalow and wanted to hear 
us sing, so the whole company of us seated ourselves on the veranda floor, and 
we sang and sang, interspersing the singing with explanations and reading from 
the Bible. I read from the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, from the eighth to the 
twentieth verses, and as they listened I could hear them saying, “ Isn’t that true ? 
We do act like fools! True, true!’ and some of them laughing at the exact 
description of themselves. After singing an exceptionally impressive hymn they 
all seemed so quiet and touched 1 was moved to pray there and then with them, 
and so we finished the evening, asking God’s blessing on these his wandering, 
disobedient children. 
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This morning at the village to which we went we found a former zenana 
pupil from Midnapore—a widow, who with her grandmother and brother had 
come out here to attend to the gathering and storing of their grain crop. She 
was delighted to see us, and seated herself close at my feet, looking straight into 
my face as we sang and talked, and asked for hymns she had learned when 
studying with our teachers. She was an interesting pupil in those days, always 
listening eagerly to our teachings. We had no idea she was out here, yet were 
directed to her door by One who knows his seeking children. 

We shall stay here a day or two longer, and hope to go out in another 
direction from Midnapore a little later. L. C. Coomss. 


a os 


WORDS FROM THE WESTERN FIELD AGENT. 


A TRIP was taken in Michigan, commencing the last of November, and 
churches in the Branch, Hillsdale, Genesee, Oxford, Sanilac, and Montcalm 
quarterly meetings were visited. ' 

The condition of the work as found in most of these quarterly meetings was 
very hopeful. Some new auxiliaries have been organized since the State Asso- 
ciation at Grand Ledge, and new HELPER subscriptions have been taken. 
Churches that last year did nothing for missions this year responded nobly to the 
demands of foreign mission day, which, in several instances was observed by the 
pastor while the worker of the Woman’s Missionary Society was with his church. 
Informal meetings were held wherever possible. The public meetings were well 
attended and the collections taken good. 

At one quarterly meeting session a revival spirit manitested itself, and a few 
extra days were given the church. How precious was the experience of helping 
souls to a new life with God ! 

Over a thousand miles were traveled and some forty addresses given. Then 
an old college triend was in need, and five weeks were spent on his field, where 
God blessed our efforts and precious souls were saved. 

So the days and the weeks went by till that February morning when the 
field agent joined nine happy Hillsdale people and was off with them for the 
Student Volunteer convention at Cleveland, O. What an inspiration to be in 
such a missionary gathering! To stand face to face with hundreds of enthusi- 
astic missionary workers and listen to their plans for the campaign. To look 
upon over a thousand young men and women whose faces are set toward the 
foreign field. To hear the watch-cry pealing out, “ The evangelization of the 
world in this generation,” to be answered in turn by the ringing reply, “ Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy power.” To see the flags of many 
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nations waving with the stars and stripes, and recall just then that John 3: 16 
means every nation, tribe, and tongue. 

O the world-wide signification of it all! How nicely does F. B. Meyer’s 
mathematical problem fit in as we look on the world-wide field and work. 
Notice, a curve plus the complement equals a circle. The smaller the curve the 
larger the complement. The smaller the worker the more of Christ. Thus in a 
humble yet triumphant spirit would the western field agent go to the work you 
have pointed out for her in Indiana. Humble because the work is so mighty, 
her power so limited. Triumphant because the complement is great and both 
work and worker are His. Lizzie Moony, Western Field Agent. 

+> > —______ 


TREASURER’S NOTES. 


THE month of March was very quiet for your treasurer. In view of the small 
receipts in February I had hoped for larger ones in March, but I have been 
doomed to disappointment. Is it possible that in some localities our workers let 
the thank-offering service take the place of regular systematic giving? 1 hope 
not, for our work will fail of the original intention if our auxiliaries are not kept 
up by a membership with regular dues which is as large or even larger than it 
has been in the past.. Dear comrades, look out for our membership, active, 


enthusiastic, and intelligent ; otherwise even our thank-offering service will weaken. 

The receipts for the Widows’ Hlome have been unusually large during 
March, particularly for the Golden Memorial. One lady in California pays her 
pledge of $50; another from South Dakota sends $50—a lady ninety-seven years 
of age—and her daughter says, “ she is deeply interested in the Widows’ Home” ; 
another $1, but with such heartfelt love for the cause that the dollar is capable 
of attracting many more. A special has also been collected by a W. M.S. in 
Michigan, and with these two or three other contributions, which show how 
much interest is felt in the Widows’ Home. We are glad to get every special 
dollar we can for the Widows’ Home, either for general expenses or the Golden 
Memorial, but it seems necessary to request that a// money sent for the thank- 
offering should be a freewill offering for our regular work. By this I mean that 
it is hoped the donors of thank-offerings will not ask us to use them for special 
objects, as we need these offerings to pay the appropriations which the Woman’s 
Missionary Society is pledged to meet by Aug. 31. The special objects to which 
no definite amount is pledged are Widows’ Home, Golden Memorial, and famine 
fund. If any wish to give as an extra to these before Aug. 31, we shall gladly 
receive it, but the thank-offering is needed, dear sisters, for our appropriations. 
And we all see the reasonableness of caring sacredly for them, or there will be a 
deficit at the close of the year. 
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Several individual contributions have cheered us a good deal—one from 
a “ sweet singer ”’ towards the support of a child ; another for the full support of 
one ; another from a person who frequently contributes anonymously with simply 
the words “from a friend of missions”; and still another who signs herself 
“yours in His name.” What should we do without the many generous contribu- 
tions of individuals who love the work. I have occasion to say, and feel it too, 
over and over again, that they are a “tower of strength.” A lady in Willet, 
N. Y., writes, ““ We expect to organize at our next covenant meeting.” Good! 
better than a shining gold dollar! A long letter has been received from one of 
our old friends in California, with contributions from herself and sister. She is 
now a member of the church of another faith. She says, “‘Some people are 
inclined to laugh at me for my interest in Free Baptists, and wonder how I have 
kept it so long, but it is no wonder to me. A friend comes to our home every 
week in the form of the A/orning Star, and it is welcomed with open hands and 
heart, and once a month another friend comes which is none other than the 
HELPER, in nature as well asin name. How could we forget, or why should we 
want to forget, the institutions for which those papers speak?’’ We have more 
than one such contributor to our work. Regularly, every quarter the Sunday 
school in Minneapolis remembers Miss Barnes. Also a junior missionary band 
in Lawsville, Pa., will soon be enrolled for shares in Miss Barnes’s salary. The 
Roll of Honor is steadily growing. 

This is the last opportunity for referring, in the MissIONARY HELPER, to the 
present quarter, as it closes with May 31. That thank-offering must be a large 
one if we close the quarter with our usually clean record! And surely our aux- 
iliaries have never failed to rise to an occasion at any time during our twenty-five 
years, and certainly they will not this anniversary year. Let each auxiliary 
observe the thank- offering, either as a public Sunday service or parlor service, or 
even the individual members can do it in their own homes, and there is no 
question but our treasury will be assured for the remainder of the year. Is it not 
especially fitting that each auxiliary have a thank-offering this twenty-fifth 
anniversary year? If individuals make offerings, where there are no auxiliaries, 
they can be sent directly to the treasurer, L. A. DeMeritte, Dover, N. H. We 
want showers of silver blessings by May 31—shall we not have them ! 

And how much we have to be glad of. As I review the twenty-five years, I 
see how wonderfully we have been led, and the faith in God that has conquered 
in the past can conquer still. Our motto, “ Faith and works win,” helps us over 
many a hard place, and gives a silver lining to many a dark cloud. Let us use it 


now. Laura A. DEMERITTE, 7reas. 
Dover, N. #. 
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PROGRESS OF WOMAN’S WORK IN INDIA DURING THE 
VICTORIAN ERA. 


[Selected by Mrs. Burkholder.] 

AT the meeting of the Calcutta Missionary Conference an able and interest- 
ing paper was read by Miss Gardner of the American Union Missionary Society 
on “ The Progress of Woman’s Work in India During the Queen’s Reign.” 
Under two heads—what has been done, and what needs to be done—the Con- 
ference was treated to a comprehensive survey of the whole field of missionary 
effort on behalf of the. women of India. A brief glance at the more favored 
condition of women in the earlier periods of Hindu history opened the way for a 
glimpse of her unhappy environment at the beginning of our century. As late as 
1836 a Rajput chief estimated that as many as 20,000 infant girls were destroyed 
annually in the provinces of Rajputana and Malwa alone. When Dr. Duff began 
work in Calcutta he found a cow had more rights and higher rank than a woman, 
and he said that to try to educate a woman in India was as vain as to attempt to 
scale 


A WALL FIVE HUNDRED FEET HIGH! 


The proposed education of Hindu girls was regarded as chimerical and utterly 
impossible because of their declared inability to learn anything. The great in- 


undation in 1832 in Lower Rengal and the famine which followed, and the 
famine in the N. W. P. in 1834, threw large numbers of girls into the mission 


schools and orphanages, and a large proportion of them were trained to lives of 
Christian usefulness. Reference was made to the useful work of the American 
Marathi, the Scotch and the C. M. S. work in Rombay and western India, and to 
the excellent school of Miss Agnew in Ceylon, the first girls’ boarding school in 
Asia, which she superintended for forty-one unbroken years. Altogether she 
taught and trained a thousand girls, a host of whom are scattered over Ceylon 
and southern India, shining for Jesus. The year 1837 found a big “ hole in the 
wall” of missionary education for females, and for thirteen years afterwards the 
work was altogether in the hands of missionaries. No account of government 
schools before 1850 is found. Lord Dalhousie determined to introduce Euro- 
pean principles of education of women. Instigated by Mr. Bethune, who opened 
a school for women in 1849 in Calcutta, the governor-general informed the 
council of education that henceforth its functions were definitely and systematic- 
ally to embrace female education, than which no single change in the habits of 
the people was likely to lead to more important and beneficial consequences. 
The essayist traced the advance thus inaugurated to 1893, when in secondary 
and lower primary schools there were 294,318 female pupils, to which should be 
added the large number of girls’ schools not aided by government. While the 
most of those reported are in the primary stage of instruction, there has been a 
very steady growth in the direction of higher education. 

The last decade has seen the rise of two women’s colleges in India, one of 
which is the Bethune college, founded in 1849 and affiliated to the Calcutta 
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University in 1888 ; the other under the auspices of the American Methodists at 
Lucknow, claiming to be the first college for Christian women in Asia. 

In the line of higher education woman’s medical work has been a great 
spur. The first effort in this direction also was made by a missionary, so far as 
can be ascertained by Dr. Humphrey of the American Methodist Mission, who in 
1867 trained a class of young women, hoping to send them out where’ he could 
not go himself. Shortly after this Miss Swain of the same mission, 


THE FIRS! WOMAN DOCTOR 


ever sent by a missionary society to any part of the non-Christian world, arrived 
in India and started the first woman’s hospital. This movement spread rapidly 
and the study of medicine and medical work done by women have become very 
popular. The universities, led by Madras in 1876, opened their doors, Calcutta 
following in 1878. Then came the Lady Dufferin movement, which has made 
rapid progress, so that in 1893 no fewer than 411,000 women patients were 
treated by the doctors and assistants. ar 

Two acts of government in regard to women have helped to make the 
Victorian era a notable one in India—one the legalizing of the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows by Lord Canning in 1856; the other a law forbidding marriage 
under twelve years. The Sunday-school movement has been very helpful in 
developing the work among Indian girls, and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Y. W. C. A., and the Christian Endeavor organization are helpfully 
touching the lives of Indian Christian women at many important points. The 
zenana work has made great progress. As late as 1850 Christian workers found 
it impossible to gain access to zenanas. Now there is absolutely no limit in this 
direction except that which is imposed by the lack of workers. 

In developing the second part of her theme, Miss Gardner reminded the 
conference that out of 150,000,000 India women not more than 1,000,000 can 
read. Of 1,250,000 nominal Christians there are probably 250,000 women and 
girls unable to read. But there is a class of educated high toned Christian 
women who are making their way into positions of honor and trust, and filling 
them well and faithfully. Most of the 1] onors carried off in high arts examina- 
tions are won by Christians. Seven-eighths of the women medical students in 
Agra are Christians. In Madras, out of forty-two lady students in the medical 
hall, only one was not a Christian. The three ladies who took the M. B. in that 
university were of the same faith. The majority of the M. A’s are Christians, 
and well-trained women are turning up everywhere as principals of colleges, 
inspectresses of schools, heads of hospitals, head mistresses of girls’ schools, 
compounders, nurses, teachers, Bible woman, and last, but should be first, wives 
and mothers training their little ones for future usefulness. 


THE MOST URGENT NEEDS 


of the present are provision for the training of our Christian women ; a larger, 
more interesting, and elevating supply of vernacular literature ; and training or 
Bible schools for workers. Special emphasis was laid upon the last, and instances 
of the good fruit borne by such schools were cited. The excellent paper closed 
with a fervent appeal for the women of the land, whose influence as wives and 
mothers is so potent in most momentous directions.—/ndian Witness. 
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Helps for Monthly Meetings, 


A ee AP mee pn a or igen wr et Or Gems 
TOPICS FOR 1898. 


June—Alexander Mackay, Uganda’s Engineer. 
July—Review of ‘t'wentv-five Years (F. B. W.M.S.). 
August—Alexander Duff, India’s Educator 
septe: nber—James L. Phillips anes 8S. 8. Work in India. 
October—Keuneth Mackenzie, China’s Physician. 
November—City Missions ia America. 
December—Missions and Temperance. 
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JUNE.—ALEXANDER MACKAY, UGANDA’S ENGINEER. 


Current topic, How shall the children and young people be interested in 
missions ? 

Bible reading, ‘“‘ Young Christian Workers.” 

Leader.—Guve the words of Jesus to the young man. 

Response.—Mark 10: 21. 

Leader.—When Goliath the giant defied the armies of Israel, what did the 
young man J)avid say? 

Response.—1 Sam. 17: 32, 37. 

Leader.—What were his strong words to the giant? 

Response.—1 Sam. 17: 45-47. 

Leader.—Whence had David this great strength and power? 

Response.—1t Sam. 16: 13. 

Leader,—Give an insuring prophecy for young Christian workers. 

Response.—Joel 2: 28. 

Leader.—Give the advice and council of two of the apostles. 

Response.—* I write unto you, young men, because ye have overcome the 
wicked one. I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and 
the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one ” (1 John 
2:13.14; 1 Tim. 4: 12-16.) 

Leader.—* The Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward” (Exod. 14: 15). 

. Sing, “‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” —The Christian Missionary 

Prayer for God’s blessing upon the Student Volunteer Movement and its 
consecrated young workers. 

Reading, “‘ A Great International Convention.” 

Talks, papers, or readings upon the following : Alexander Mackay— 

t. The land to which he was called. 

2. The people to whom he carried a message. 
3. His early life, preparation, and call. 

4. Arrival in Africa and subsequent work. 

Let each member bring some incident in harmony with the foregoing 
subjects, and state what personal characteristics of the missionary under discussion 
impressed her most forcibly. 

Chain of prayers and closing song. 


FOR REFERENCE.—“ Great Missionaries of the Church,” published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Boston. 
“ Knights of the Labarum.” 





Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living is “to condense and crystallize into the uses of daily life the 
teachings of Christ.” 


0. 


THOUGHTS FOR MAY. 
Thou art my father.—Ps, 89: 26, 


“Seek to cherish a spirit of more childlike confidence in thy Heavenly Father’s will. Thou art 
not left unbefriended and alone to buffet the storms of the wilderness. Where can a child be safer 
or better than in a father’s hand?” 

Not a floweret fadeth, 
Not a star grows dim, 
Not a cloud o’ershadoweth, 
But ‘tis marked by Him. 
Dream not that thy gladness 
God doth fail to see; 
Think not in thy sadness 
He forgetteth thee. —A. C. Fennings. 
—_—_——_ +> -- 


THE GOING HOME OF FRANCES WILLARD. 


BY V. G. RAMSEY. 


“She is coming,” said the angels in heaven 
As they pressed to the crystal gate, 
“There’s a hush in the golden cymbals 
And the stars of the midnight wait. 
She is coming—we heard the summons; 
And the seraphim guards are in flight, 
Afar are their flashing pinions 
As they move through the deepening night. 


“ There's an anthem of joy and of triumph! 
But hark to earth’s pitiful moan 

As she gives back the purest and noblest 
Of the children she called her own. 

But tis well—she was over weary, 
Her labor had known no surcease, 

She hath fought a good fight - now make ready 
To crown her with glory and peace, 


“Lo, the midnight is passed, and she cometh, 
Upborne by the archangel’s wing ; 

Orion flames out as she passeth, 
And the beautiful Pleiades sing. 

A conqueror! Aye, more than a conqueror! 
So gentle, so wise, and so strong! 

So patient through all the long battle! 
So loving, yet firm ‘gainst the wrong! 


“She has come, our sweet earth-born sister, 
From pain and from darkness and sin ; 
The gate on its golden hinges 
Swings wide to welcome her in. 
She is fair, washed white in the fountain 
From all earth's defilements and taints, 
And the beautiful robe that infolds her 
Is ‘ the righteousness ot the saints.’ ” 
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HELPS BY THE WAY 
[A few early and late words of Frances Willard.] 

“ WHEN I am older I shall do something to heal the hearts of the people,” 
she declared; and the wide world knows how faithfully she carried out her 
youthful intent and fulfilled her beautiful mission. Because her words were 
always sincere and heart-warm, they had power, even in black and white, to 
reach other hearts; and to warm, call, teach, inspire other lives. Not less to- 
day, when the human lips are cold, are the words touched with fire. Their 
lesson is abiding. Listen: 

“ It occurred to me, strange to say for the first time, that I ought to work for 
the good cause just where I was—that everybody ought. Thus I first received 
the ‘ arrest of thought’ concerning which in a thousand different towns I have 
since tried to speak. I believe that in the simple change of personal attitude 
from passive to aggressive lies the only force that can free this land from the 
drink habit and the liquor traffic. It would be like dynamite under the saloon 
if just where he is the minister would begin active work against it, if just where 
he is the teacher would instruct his pupils, if just where he is the voter would 
dedicate his ballot to this movement, and so on through the shining ranks of the 
great powers that make for righteousness, from fathers and mothers to kinder- 
garten toddler, if each were this day doing what each could just where he is.” 

When she was twenty-one years old, and teaching away from home, she 
wrote in her diary, “ I felt a new thanksgiving that I could earn and use money 
according to my own judgment. I hereby promise myself that I will give as 
much as I can from all my earnings to promote the doing of good in the world.” 

Looking backward at fifty she wrote, “‘ Dedicating my life to the uplift of 
humanity, I entered the list at the first open place I found, and have fought on 
as best I could. . . . There must be explorers along all pathways, scouts in all 
armies. This has been my ‘ call’ from the beginning, by nature and by nurture ; 
let me be true to its inspiriting and cheery mandate even ‘ unto this last.’ ” 

Again, ‘‘ Wonderful uplifts come to me as I pass on, clearer views of the life 
of God in the soul of man. Indeed, it is the only life, and all my being sets to 
it as the river towards the sea. Celestial things grow dearer to me; the love of 
God is steadfast in my soul ; the habitudes of a disciple sit more easily upon me ; 
tenderness toward humanity and the lower orders of being increases with the 
years. In the temperance, labor, and woman questions I see the stirring of 
Christ’s heart ; in the comradeship of Christian work my spirit takes delight, and 
prayer has become my atmosphere.” 

In those last days she said, “O, how I want our women to have a new 
concept of religion ; the religion of the world is a religion of love, it is a home 
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religion, a religion of peace ; and tell them, tell them not to forget it is a religion 
of patriotism. We have set up to be patriots, we white-ribboners, and we have 
fought amidst much ostracism. O, tell our white-ribboners to study the New 
Testament. No human being has ever conceived as he should what the New 
Testament means by loyalty to Christ. ... Only the golden rule of Christ 
can bring the golden age of man.” 
Her last words as she stood upon the threshold of a new life were, “ How 
beautiful it is to be with God.” 
on 
A GREAT INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 
BY REV. LIZZIE MOODY. 


SucH indeed was the gathering of the Student Volunteers at Cleveland, O., 
the last six days of February. It was great in numbers, in spirit, in purpose, the 
largest student gathering ever held in the world. The opening “ quiet hour ” 
brought to the participant a sweet benediction that was felt in every succeeding 
session. Its purpose was world-wide, quickening to renewed zeal the entire 
church for all lands. 


Evening and morning series of main meetings were held in Gray’s Armory, 
addressed by the ablest church and missionary workers of the day. Afternoon 
sectional meetings were held each day. Thursday’s division was on countries— 
India, China, and other nations—each section being led by those well able to 
discuss the fields, their advantages and needs. Friday’s division was relative to 
phases of work, evangelistic, educational, medical. Then on Saturday came the 
denominational rallies, where each one sought out his own. Free Baptists met 
in Scranton Ave. church, Treasurer Given presiding. Rev. G. A. Jackson con- 
ducted devotional exercises, after which Miss Lizzie Moody read an article on 
“The Origin and Growth of Our India Mission.” H. S. Myers and T. C. 
Lawrence spoke on the needs at home. Systematic giving, prayer, and study 
were some of the needs. 


H. M. Ford caused us to feel like saying, “I will, too,” as he said he was 
going to make every one else keep still and let him talk for a while—just talk 
about the convention and the great work God has given us to do. Rev. R. R. 
Kennan then spoke on “ What Can the Volunteer Do To Help,” and Dr. Given 
followed with a little face-to face talk about India and our duty to her now. And 
as we rode back to the Armory we felt that this meeting had been one of the 
best of the convention, and would inspire us to better work. 


India should be made to rejoice because in Hillsdale, Winnebago, and Bates 
are those who are looking forward to her borders. The home church should be 
enthused by the knowledge that the boy or girl at college may some day work for 
them in a foreign field. We should do better work this coming year because of 
this very convention. Already finite vision can detect much good done by this 
gathering of missionary workers, but the ultimate results eternitv alone shall reveal. 

May we who are on this side pay and work and pray that the representative 
far hence may be sustained and blessed. 





' Words from Home Workers. 


NEBRASKA.—The W. M. S. of the Nemaha River Q. M. held their regular 
meeting March 5, 1898, in connection with the Q. M. convened at Lincoln. A 
business meeting was held Saturday afternoon, March 5, with the president, Mrs. 
Wolfe, in the chair. Reports were received from all the auxiliaries, some of 
them quite encouraging. Some time was spent in discussing ways and means, 
and it was evident our ladies are planning to do better work than ever before. 
On Saturday evening the time was occupied by the W. M.S. Rev. E. S. 
Branch read an appropriate poem. Mrs. Beckley of the Centerville church and 
Mrs. Root of the Lincoln church each presented a well writfen paper. Rev. 
Mr. Wolfe gave a brief talk upon the subject, “‘ Do Missions Pay?”” Mrs. Wolfe 
in a few remarks full of burning facts presented the need of the foreign mission 
field. These, with fitting recitations and music, made up a very interesting and 
profitable program. At its close a collection was taken amounting to $4.35, 
which was voted to the Widows’ Home in India. Lucy E. Donce, Sec. 


Minnesota (Mankato).—The Freewill Baptists just closed a very interesting 
and profitable quarterly meeting. Miss Robinson, principal of the college at 
Winnebago City, gave us one of her interesting and most thrilling addresses on 
foreign mission work, which resulted in organizing an auxiliary to the W. M. S. 
We have an auxiliary of seven members, with Mrs. A. M. Linderman as president 
and Mrs. F. P. Tilton, the pastor’s wife, vice-president. Our church has not been 
organized quite two years, with only a handful of members, in a part of the city 
which needs a great deal of home work, yet we feel that we want to help send 
the gospel to our sisters who sit in darkness and are asking us to send them the 
light. We are in hopes to increase our numbers, and thus make our work more 
effectual. We held our first meeting the first Tuesday in the month with the 
president. There were but four of us present, on account of unpleasant weather. 
Had a pleasant and profitable meeting. We planned to have a “ missionary 
tea” at the close of our. next meeting, the main object of the meeting to be to 
cultivate a missionary spirit and get the people better acquainted with our work. 
Pray for us that we may succeed in all our undertakings. 

Yours in the work, [Mrs.] E. D. Cracun, Sec. 


Micuican.—As the sisters of the North Rome W. M. S. have read the 
HELPER and prayed over the good work that has been begun in building a home 
for the little widows we have felt a deep pity for them, and decided to raise as 
much money as we could for the Golden Memorial fund. We send $15, with 
our prayers, and know the kind Father will bless his work and workers. 

Stoddard, Mich. [Mrs.] E. I. Sropparp (North Rome Auxiliary). 
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To the Women of Maine. 

Dear Sisters: A comparison of the receipts of the Maine F. B. Woman’s 
Missionary Society, for the first six months of the present year with the first six 
months of last year, shows a falling off this year of $208.02. This deficit in the 
receipts from Maine makes the receipts of the general F. B. W. M. S. less for the 
first half of the present year than for the first half of last year. Can we not in 
some way make up this deficiency before the close of the year? A special effort 
on the part of each one to make the thank-offering as large as possible will ac- 
complish much. Let us bear in mind this deficiency, and strive if possible to 
make it up, that the work may not be crippled by a failure on the part of Maine 


to do her part. » NELLIE B. JoRDAN, Zreas. of Maine F. B. W. M.S. 
Alfred, April 5. 


—_____—_+~>4 
CHRIST’S LAST COMMAND. 

WHEN God tells us to do anything, rest assured if we try to do it he will be 
to us a helper and a tower of strength. He did not expect those disciples that 
he was talking with to go into the world and preach Christ without his going with 
them, and it would have been preaching in vain without his help. It would not 
have touched the heart or in anyway affected it. It could not comfort in sorrow 
or ease a conscience burdened with sin. He said to those disciples, “‘ Go ye!” 
He did not say, “ If you are willing, or feel that you have talent in this direction,”’ 
but he made it a command. And he knew that they who had been in his dear 
presence so long, and loved him with all their heart, would make no excuses. 
He knew that they would meet with difficulties and hardships, still they must 
follow out his command. 

How many of us apply this to ourselves? We cannot all leave our homes 
to be missionaries in India or other heathen lands, but we can by our lives 
preach Christ in any place where we are, and we can also help those in other 
lands to learn of Christ by our interest here at home in their work. 

How many times in reading our Bibles we have read this command and 
passed on to other verses, not even feeling that Christ meant us just as much as 
those disciples. Are we not Christ’s disciples, and just as dear to him, and does 
he not require us to be workers for him at all times and places? Then let us 
make no excuses, but follow where he bids, and do what he bids us do, and if he 
has called our F. B. women and others to be missionary workers here in stirring 
up the ever tender love of our women for India (and men also), why, let us all feel 
that this command is ours, and pray the Lord to guide us and make us feel a 
personal responsibility in this matter. 

Many think that there is no need of organized mission work, but we all 
know that we cannot be successful in anything unless we are systematic. In 
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order to help in the mission field we must have, where it is possible, a missionary 
society, and in order to make it a success we must be interested, and we cannot 
be interested unless we have some knowledge of what they are doing in India. 
I would say here and now, take the MissIONARY HELPER and you cannot help 
gaining knowledge and becoming interested in this mission work. Get enthusi- 
astic over the work. Show that you are alive to its needs. Each one has some 
influence, and we can help to arouse some one else to deeper interest. So when 
Christ bids us go to work, let us “do it heartily as unto the Lord,” looking to 
him at all times and in all places and circumstances. 


“ Then let it be 
The motto of our lives until we stand 
In the great freedom of eternity, 
Where we ‘shall serve Him’ while we see his face, 
Forever and forever ‘ free to serve.’ 


East Otisfield, Me. Apa E. JoRDAN. 


a a Oe 
AMONG OUR BOOKS. 
‘“ A good book is a seed of the kingdom.” 

In His Steps. “What Would Jesus Do?” By Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. 
Chicago Advance Publishing Co. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

This book is an intensely interesting story while being a thoughtful sermon 
written by the pastor of a church and read a chapter at a time to his Sunday- 
evening congregation. It first appeared as a serial in Ze Advance, and was so 
well received that it has been issued in book form with the prayer that it may 
be “a great blessing to the churches for the quickening of Christian discipleship 
and the. hastening of the Master’s kingdom on earth.” Under the leadership of 
their pastor a little company of men and women, representing the successful 
business man, editor, talented young woman, heiress, and others, agree to do 
nothing without first asking “‘ What would Jesus do?” in the same place and 
circumstance. There is nothing arbitrary about thheir determination. No defi- 
nite rules are laid down for any one, and no one judges another ; only their own 
lives are squared by this rule so far as they understand it. Naturally each is 
brought into very strait and narrow ways at times; but no experiences are 
exaggerated, and we feel that what one can do is possible for all. Existing social 
and economic conditions are dealt with in the light of “ what would Jesus do?” 


and dark problems become luminous. We have seldom read a story so stimu- 
lating to Christian charity and service, and, whatever may be the reader’s con- 
clusions regarding the practical application of such standards of living, he cannot 
fail to recognize the fact that they would revolutionize the world and hasten 
Christ’s kingdom here. We heartily commend the book. 


RECEIVED.—“ Tell Them,” or the Life Story of a Medical Missionary, by George D. Dowkontt, 
M.D. “The Double Cross.” Srzghtside. Annual Report of Y. W. C. T. U., Providence, R. J. 
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BY M. AUGUSTA WADE BACHELDER. 
DICK was a very handsome lamb whose mistress’s name was Mary, although 
y; 8 


she was not the renowned Mary who 
“had a little lamb 
Whose fleece was white as snow.” 


Dick had characteristics like the more ancient lamb, for 


“ Everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.” 


Dick came into life under unfortunate circumstances, for his mother was a hard- 
hearted old sheep who refused to own him, so he was destined to be brought up 
by hand. The Mary of this story did not live ona farm, but she loved to go 
visiting on farms, where she could see the live things about and run in the geen 
fields, and she had a great desire for a pet lamb. So when Dick was offered to 
anyone who would take him out of the way she persuaded her good-natured father 
to let her have him. Dick was much petted in his new home, and grew:to be a 
big, handsome fellow. He was very playful, very intelligent, and very loving to 
his little mistress. One day he ran into the house and jumped up on the bed 
where the sweet baby sister lay sleeping. She was a great friend of Dick’s, and 
he could not understand why he should not play with her in the house as well as 
out of doors. 
ars This home was in a staid New England village, where the sabbath was such 
a day as,we long to have it now, with no sound of train or work, and nearly 
everyone went to church. Dick evidently caught the spirit of the place, for one 
Sunday, as Mary was entering the church, in trotted Dick as if expecting to stay. 
One day another lamb was found in the street by some of Mary’s playmates, 
who thought it was Dick. He looked so much like him that the family were 
deceived, and ,Mary’s father treated the boys to maple sugar for bringing him 
back. But true love knows its own, and the little mistress said, “ It is not my 
Dick,” and sure enough Dick-was quietly feeding on clover in the back yard. 
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Mary had a brother, a few years older than herself, of whom she was very 
proud. One day he confided to her that he had a great desire to go to college 
when he grew up, but that he expected it cost a great deal and he feared that he 
could not get the money. Then there came to that little loving heart the thought 
of a great sacrifice. Dick should be sold and brother sent to college. It must 
be that such a big, handsome fellow as Dick, with his long, soft wool, would bring 
nearly enough money. 

After many tears and struggles and explanations to Dick her mind was made 
up, and one day she said to her mother : 

““ Mamma, I do love Dick.” 

“ Well, my dear, that is all right,” replied the surprised mother. 

‘Yes, mamma, but I have decided to sell him and send brother to college.” 

She was a happy child when told that such sacrifice was unnecessary, as an 
education for their children was a part of the parents’ plan. So Dick was safe 
for a while. But at last he outgrew the back yard, and it is to be feared that he 
was something like a spoiled child, for he had an alarming way of greeting 
strangers, and even members of the family, though always loving and kind to his 
little mistress. The verdict went forth that Dick must be sold, and after being 
much wept over he was taken to a farm and the money he brought put to interest 
for Mary’s future use. Years after books were bought with it. 

Several month after Dick was sold Mary was going across a pasture with 
some playmates in search ot wild flowers, when out from a large flock of sheep 
there came one bounding towards her, acting as pleased as a sheep well could, 
and Mary knew that it was Dick. 

Years have passed since then, and sometimes when the woman lays down 
some coveted bit of life as a sacrifice, with a quick backward glance and perhaps 
a smile she thinks, ‘‘I do love Dick”; and usually the sacrifice of the woman 
turns out as pleasantly as that of the child—the thing that represents Dick either 
stays or something better comes. 


4 
oo? 





WHY do the honey-bees suck from the clover 

Sweets upon sweets through the long summer day? 
They work to have honey a plenty and over, 

When all the bright summer has vanished away. 
Some day, little ones, you’ll be children no longer ; 

But what you are now will ever be part 
Of what you shall be—and stronger and stronger 

The seed of the future still grows in each heart. 
Then fill your young lives full of sunshine and beauty ; 

Think purely, speak kindly, act nobly, each day. 
With glad, willing hearts do each little duty, 

Then when childhood is gone its sweetness may stay.—Z.xchange. 
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Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for March, 1898. 


MAINE, 


Anson Q. M.col.. ... - 

E. Parsonsfield Miss P. B. Allen’ birthday 
offering for Callie Weeks in S. O 

Edgecomb Q. M. col. Miss Barnes 

Limerick aux. on L. M. of Gen. Soc. of Mil- 
dred Brown 

Madison Village aux. Poma’s salary 

Mapleton aux. for Paras 

Master’s Corner church 

No. Anson church aux. 
Miss Baker 

New Portland 2d church aux .. 

Ocean Park Mrs. M. A. Fiske Golden’ Me- 
morial 

Richville C. E. Soc. for Mid. ‘wenk 

So. Berwick A P. Hodgdon for W. H. 

Springfield Q. M. aux. 

W. Hollis aux. for F. and on L. 
Gen. Soc. of Mrs. Geo. A. Downey P 

W. Danville aux. A. D. iciper eneven S.S. class 
for W.H. . ie 

Lewiston a“ Free Baptist oc ea 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Alton for quarter support of famine child. . . 

Bristol ch. (minus Miss Butts’s traveling ex- 
penses .50) 

Dover Broadway church 

Dover Hills H. and F. M. Soc. Washington 
St. ch. by L. A. DeMeritte for Julia Lett’s 
salary 

Ditto wd Miss S. Littlefield 

Gonic A. F. C. E. Soc. for Alma Seavey ‘ 

Milton Jun. A. C, F.1 share Miss Barnes’s 
salary 

Nashua church . 

Sutton church 

W. Lebanon aux. 
fund for F. M. 

Wolfeboro Mary F. Evans 


VERMONT. 


Johnsbury for Mrs. Smith’s salary and 
Ma M. of Mrs. Frances Switser 
Sutton Hannah B. Parker for child in S. O. 
W. Topsham aux. for Mrs. Smith 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury Jun. A. C, F. for Miss meee 
Lowell Paige St. aux... 

Membership fee Mrs. G. E. Washburn 
Whitman Anna Ellis Dexter for child in India 


1-2 Miss Coombs 1-2 


M. of 


income Mary A. Dearborn 


$5.00 


2.00 
3-00 


2.45 
12.50 
12.00 


4.00 
6.25 
1.09 

10.00 


PP mage AE RHODE,ISLAND. 

Renta “Tete = 

Providence Kate J. Anthony for G. M. 

Poland Jun. C. E. share Miss Barnes's Salary 

Willett for F.M. from Mrs. L. L. Blancher 
.25 Mrs. Edwin Corey .25 Mrs. Flora Corey 
.50 Mrs. Orso Green .25 Miss Mertie Core 
.25 Mrs. Mary Sternberg .25 Mrs. J. 
Tennant . agg, Edith Tennant .25 Miss 
Susie Tenweat -50 Mr. Charlie Corey .22 
minus postage, etc. .17 

MINNESOTA. 

Hennepin Q. M. for F.M. . ° 

Minneapolis rst F. B. ch. S. S. "Miss Barnes ¢ 

Winnebago City aux. won service col. for 
gen. work . 

Ditto Q. M. col. ‘for gen. work. 

Winona F, B. W. M.S. F. M. 


ILLINOIS. 
tT eee a 
Murphysboro aux. 
Percy aux. 
Q. M. col. 
Tamaroa W. M.S. and ware Miss. Band for 


MICHIGAN. 
M.SiforG: Mi. fand's::. 
WISCONSIN. 
‘* Froma friend of missions” Wisconsin . 
IOWA 
Cedar Valley Q. M. Miss Seon 
Central City aux. Miss Scott 
Lincoln aux 
Little Cedar aux. 
Wilton a friend for Miss Barnes 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln Q. M. col. for W. H 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Sioux Falls Mrs. M. H. Darling for W. H. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles a friend in memory of Dr. J. L. 
Phillips forG. M. . 

Santa Ana Miss C. E. Leavitt and ae Lucy 
A. Hill T. O. for zenana work. . . : 


No. Rome W. 


50.00 


10,00 


Laura A. DEMERITTE, Treas. 
Dover, N. H. 
per Epytu R. PorTER, Asst. Treas. 


CorrEcTIONS.—The amount credited in February receipts to Gonic aux. for F. F. should have been credited 
to New Durham Q. M., of this amount $3.85 should have been credited to regular work and the balance, $10.00, 


10 famine fund. 


I GIVE and bequeath the sum of 
corporation of the state of Maine. 


The $4.50 credited in November receipts to Mayville, Mich., Mrs. Meyers’s S. S. class, should 
have been credited to Miss Leah Saunder’s S. S. class. 


+ >> 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
to the Free Rantist *Voman’s Missionary Society, a 





